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A  Baby’s  Smile 

I’ve  trod  that  silent,  moss-strewn  road 
Which  leads  to  nature’s  wild  abode; 
Where  nymphs  and  impish  elfins  play 
And  spritely  greet  the  dappled  day. 

I’ve  wandered  through  secluded  nooks 
In  quest  of  dreamy,  singing  brooks; 
Where  slender  birch  with  wispy  hair 
Whispered  to  the  lisping  air. 

I’ve  watch  Apollo  in  his  rise 
And  seen  his  minions  gild  the  skies; 
Where  filmsy  fairies  of  the  night 
Danced  on  beams  of  mellow  light. 

But  all  of  nature’s  lakes  and  streams, 
Lands  of  fantasy  and  dreams, 


Her  charm,  her  spell,  her  every  wile, 
Are  all  surpassed  by  one  sweet  smile. 

Two  twinkling  eyes  of  crystal  blue, 
That  seem  to  look  one  through 
Forge  that  link  of  perfect  love 
Uniting  man  to  God  above. 

A  tiny  face  with  tinted  cheek, 

Tilted  up  as  though  to  speak; 

A  shiny  nose,  a  wide,  wide  stare 
Seem  to  me  like  an  angel’s  prayer. 

I  think  I’ve  found  no  earthly  bliss 
Approaching  heaven  quite  like  this, 
That  nothing  can  a  soul  beguile 
As  one  wee  baby’s  dimpled  smile. 


Charles  Frazier. 


The  Deserted  Mansion 

Atop  the  hill  in  darkness  clad, 

The  mansion,  sombre,  sullen,  sad, 

A  story  tells  of  a  happier  day, 

When  it  had  lived  in  a  grander  way. 

Its  spacious  halls  a  tale  retold, 

Of  music  and  the  dance  of  old, 

When  courting  youths  and  maidens  fair 
Had  cheered  its  hearth  with  whispers  there. 


The  war  had  taken  its  toll  of  men; 

Its  master  never  returned  again. 

For  fifty  long  years  it  had  stood, 

The  haunted  house  of  the  neighborhood. 

With  broken  stairs,  uneven  floors, 

And  crazy,  time-worn,  creaking  doors, 

A  region  made  for  ghosts  it  seemed, 

Where  elves  had  played  and  goblins  screamed. 

And  on  a  moonlit  night,  they  say, 

As  the  steeple  chimes  the  new-born  day, 

The  ghost  of  the  master,  haunting  still, 
Returns  to  the  mansion  on  the  hill. 


Gerald  F.  Lambert 


The  Problem  of  the  Perished 

Postmaster 

(A  IVaaldo  W.  Waldo  Story) 

by 

Phil  Tration 

IT  Y  dear  fellow,”  said  Waaldo  W.  Waldo,  the  great  and 

V/J  wonderful  detective,  as  we  sat  on  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place  in  his  lodgings  in  Beaker  Street,  “did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  the  Pandora  parable  has  more  to  it  than  appears  on  the 
surface?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  I,  for  I  knew  he  expected  that  query 
in  reply  to  his  question. 

“Well,  you  know  the  story  of  Pandora,  who,  with  a  woman-like 
curiosity,  opened  a  box  and  let  out  all  manner  of  insects  and  crawly 
things,  supposed  to  represent  sickness,  and  disease,  and  evil  of  all 
sorts.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  your  first  statement,”  said 
I,  staring  blankly  at  the  opposite  wall. 

“I  mean  that  a  great  many  of  the  ills  of  mankind  are  due  to 
curiosity,  and  nothing  else,  as  an  ultimate  cause.” 

“I  agree  to  that,  but  then  see  how  much  good  comes  of  curiosity. 
If  the  law  were  not  curious  to  discover  the  one  who  commits  a  crime, 
there  would  be  no  law  courts,  no  hangman,  no  electric  chair.” 

“Yes,  of  corse,”  he  agreed,  “but  without  curiosity,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  these  methods  of  bringing  a  criminal  to  justice.  There 
would  be  no  criminals.”  I  was  astounded  by  Waldo’s  remarkable 
logic. 
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“Are  you  thinking  of  the  case  last  week  in  Clunmgumnunforestam- 
by-the-brook?”  I  inquired,  maybe  a  little  curiously. 

“Not  exactly.  That  did  occur  to  me,  but  I  was  thinking  of  all  crime 
in  general.” 

“Did  you  see  the  papers  this  morning?”  I  asked— needlessly— 
for  I  knew  he  always  read  the  morning  papers  to  see  if  anything 
had  happened  which  might  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  appeal  to  him. 

“Yes,”  he  replied. 

“Did  you  notice  anything  intriguing?” 

“There  was  a  postman  who  was  found  dead  in  very  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  he  answered.  “But  that  will  probably  present  no  diffi¬ 
culties.” 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  when  the  landlady  entered  with  a  card 
on  a  silver  salver.  Waaldo  glanced  at  it  and  requested  that  the  person 
whose  name  it  bore  be  shown  up. 

I  rose  to  go. 

“Don’t  go,  I  prefer  that  you  remain,”  he  told  me. 

A  huge  man  entered,  wearing  a  blue  suit  with  rather  shiny 
trousers  and  an  almost  new  coat.  He  had  a  dark  moustache,  under 
which  was  a  cigar.  His  iron-gray  hair  was  thin,  but  his  steel-gray 
eyes  looked  beadily  out  from  under  thick,  bushy  eyebrows. 

I  immediately  sized  him  up  as  a  police  inspector.  To  verify  my 
judgment,  I  looked  at  his  feet.  Sure  enough,  they  looked  flat.  He 
should  have  some  air  in  them,  I  thought. 

“Won’t  you  sit  down,  inspector?”  invited  Waaldo  W.  Waldo, 
placing  a  seat  so  that  the  policeman  would  be  in  such  a  position  that 
the  north  light  from  the  Beaker  Street  window  would  be  shining  on  his 
face,  and  upon  Waldo’s  back.  He  got  the  idea  from  a  book  he  read 
“How  to  Detect  in  Seven  Lessons,”  by  Old  Sleuth. 

“I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  we’re  up  a  tree,”  began  the  inspector 
bluntly  and  to  the  point,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  perpetrate  a  partial 
paradox. 

“I  suppose  by  ‘We’  you  mean—”  began  Waldo,  displaying  the 
remarkable  reasoning  which  had  won  him  his  great  fame  among  the 
leading  detectives. 

“Scotland  Yard.  Exactly,”  interrupted  the  inspector.  “But  I 
should  prefer  to  discuss  it  with  you  alone.” 
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“Professor  Coombes  is  my  friend  and  colleague.  He  is  occasion¬ 
ally  good  enough  to  help  me  in  my  cases.” 

“I  trust  that  he  is  a  man  of  discretion,  before  whom  we  may 
discuss  a  matter  of  great  importance,”  said  the  inspector  from  the 
Yard. 

“You  may  say  anything  before  this  gentleman  that  you  may  say 
before  me.” 

“I  suppose  you  are  already  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  the  Postmaster  of  Pettypolis,”  began  Inspector 
Bullknec,  for  such  was  his  name.  The  case  to  which  he  referred  was 
that  which  I  had  been  discussing  with  Waldo  a  few  minutes  before 
the  former’s  arrival. 

“I  know  all  that  the  newspapers  have  to  say,”  said  Waaldo  W. 
Waldo,  “but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  very  little  in  comparison  to  what  you 
can  tell  us.  Won’t  you  please  relate  the  facts  as  you  know  them  for 
my  benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the  Professor  here?” 

“I’m  not  certain  but  what  the  papers  have  told  about  everything 
there  is  to  tell.  Seth  Tuttle  was  found  dead  in  the  Pettypolis  Post 
Office  and  General  Store  last  Monday  morning  by  the  boy  that  de¬ 
livers  groceries,  sweeps  the  store,  meets  the  mail  train,  runs  the  town 
taxi,  and  operates  the  barber  shop  Saturday  nights.  He  says  he  didn’t 
touch  the  body,  but  ran  for  his  father,  who  telephoned  to  the  Chief  of 
Police  in  the  next  town,  Whotucket.” 

“Why  didn’t  he  telephone  or  somehow  communicate  with  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  Pettypolis?”  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

“He  was  dead.” 

“Why  wasn’t  a  new  one  elected,  then?”  I  asked. 

“Curiosity  killed  the  cat,  remember,  professor,”  said  Waldo, 
genially.  I  marvelled  that  he  could  be  genial  in  the  face  of  even  the 
greatest  difficulties. 

Bullknec  explained  that  the  Chief  of  Police  was  Tuttle  himself. 
He  was  also  Fire  Chief  and  Depot  Master.  As  he  happened  to  die 
with  his  postmaster  cap  on,  the  “postmaster”  was  reported  as  having 
died. 

“How  did  he  die?”  I  inquired. 

“That’s  just  what  Scotland  Yard  wants  to  know.  Seth  was  a 
hale  and  hearty  young  fellow  of  seventy-odd,  and  not  a  thing  wrong 
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with  his  heart  or  lungs.  He  said  he  had  organ  trouble,  though ;  but  it 
was  his  one  perpetual  pun;  his  daughter  used  to  play  Sundays  in 
church,  and  she  always  practiced  on  the  organ  at  home.  He  had  a 
little  rheumatism,  but  neither  that  nor  his  deaf  ear  would  have  caused 
his  death. 

“The  Yard  physician  couldn’t  find  any  traces  of  poison,  and  there 
were  no  wounds  on  the  body,  so  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  case  of  murder 
in  that  way.” 

I  interrupted  again.  “What  makes  anyone  suspect  foul  play?” 

“His  father  said  his  son  never  died  a  natural  death  at  that  age; 
all  their  family  had  lived  to  a  second  spring  of  life,  and  Seth  had 
hardly  finished  his  first  yet.  The  doctor  also  said  he  couldn’t  find  a 
thing  wrong  with  the  man,  he  seemed  so  perfectly  normal  in  other 
ways.” 

“Wasn’t  there  anything  else  to  go  on?”  queried  Waldo. 

“The  only  queer  thing  was  that  in  Tuttle’s  hand  was  clutched  a 
torn  piece  of  paper,  with  some  queer  figures  on  it.” 

“Have  the  police  that  paper  now?” 

“Yes,  in  fact,  here  it  is.”  He  proffered  a  small  piece  of  paper, 
torn,  apparently,  from  a  larger  piece  of  wrapping  paper. 

Waldo  examined  the  paper,  and  copied  the  odd  characters  in  his 
notebook.  As  I  was  about  to  take  the  paper  to  examine  it,  Waldo 
returned  it  to  the  inspector.  I  knew  it  must  be  the  famous  hidden  clew. 

“I  shall  take  the  case,  Inspector,”  rising  as  a  sign  that  the  inter¬ 
view  was  over.  “Expect  me  at  Pettypolis  tomorrow.” 

WALDO  THE  WONDERFUL,  as  he  was  known  in  detective 
circles,  appeared  from  under  the  counter  of  the  Pettypolis  Post 
Office.  In  his  hand  were  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  shiny  threads  or 
thin  silver  wires. 

“Look  at  these,”  he  cried,  waving  them  at  me.  “Strands  of  white 
hair.  Probably  from  the  dead  man’s  head.  A  very  definite  clew.” 

“But  I  don’t  see  what  bearing  a  few  strands  of  hair  can  have 
on  the  case.” 

“You  will  probably  know  as  soon  as  the  inspector  and  his  men 
return.”  Then  pocketing  his  magnifying  glass  which  he  had  used  in 
searching  under  the  counter,  he  took  out  his  notebook,  and  turned  to 
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the  page  on  which  he  had  copied  the  cryptic  signs  found  in  Seth 
Tuttle’s  hand.  On  the  opposite  page  were  now  a  few  lines  in  Waldo’s 
fine  handwriting,  which  no  one  but  himself  could  read.  Whether  he 
wrote  his  notes  in  cryptograms  or  shorthand,  or  his  writing  was  just 
naturally  illegible,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover.  Waldo  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  able  to  avoid  giving  a  satisfactory  answer  unless 
he  wishes. 

He  sat  down  in  the  cane-backed  chair  and  lighted  his  pipe.  I 
knew  this  sign  as  a  symptom  that  he  was  deeply  engrossed  in  a  case 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  bothered. 

The  inspector  and  one  of  his  men  entered.  Waldo  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  them  but  continued  smoking.  After  a  few  minutes  he 
aroused  himself.  “Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.  I  suppose  you  have  a 
report  to  make?” 

“We  have  done  as  you  said,”  responded  the  inspector. 

“Did  you  find  who  had  the  rest  of  the  torn  piece  of  paper?” 

“Well,  we  went  to  Mrs.  Schnitzelbaum  as  you  requested,  and  sure 
enough,  she  had  the  odd  piece  of  paper.  Here  it  is,”  he  said,  produc¬ 
ing  a  large  sized  paper  used  for  wrapping  bundles. 

Waaldo  W.  Waldo  took  the  original  paper  found  on  the  body  of 
Seth  Tuttle,  and  fitted  it  to  the  larger  piece  the  inspector  had  just 
given  him.  They  were  surely  of  a  piece ! 

“They  fit  it  all  right,”  said  the  inspector’s  companion,  “but  how 
did  you  know  Mrs.  Schnitzelbaum  would  have  it?” 

“I  asked  the  boy  that  runs  all  the  errands  when  the  last  bundle  of 
wrapping  paper  was  opened.  He  told  me  that  it  had  come  a  week 
ago,  but  the  last  piece  of  the  other  bundle  had  not  been  used  until  the 
Friday  before  the  death  of  Seth  Tuttle.  I  then  looked  up  the  account 
book  and  found  that  the  only  person  who  had  bought  anything  which 
would  require  paper  to  wrap  it  was  Mrs.  Schneitzelbaum.” 

“Perfectly  simple,”  said  the  other. 

“After  you  know  how,”  dryly  commented  Waldo.  “And  did 
you  look  up  the  Greek  family?” 

“Yes,  the  Stanidzoupokilous  family  received  a  postcard  Saturday. 
They  let  me  borrow  it,  but  I  can’t  read  it.  It’s  in  Greek,  I  guess.” 

Waldo  compared  the  postcard  with  the  writing  in  his  notebook. 
“Exactly  alike,”  was  his  only  comment.  Then  he  knocked  his  pipe 
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on  the  side  of  the  counter,  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  rose  to  leave. 
(He  placed  his  pipe  in  his  pocket.) 

“Gentlemen,  I  must  thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant  vacation.  Do 
not  bother  to  search  further  for  the  murderer  of  Seth  Tuttle.  He 
was  not  murdered.  If  his  death  was  at  all  unnatural,  he  was  a  suicide. 
Come,  professor.” 

And  we  took  our  departure,  leaving  the  two  policemen  with  eyes 
staring  and  mouths  a-gape. 

ON  the  train  coming  home,  I  asked  Waldo  how  he  solved  the  case, 
for  I  could  not  figure  how  he  had  done  it. 

“Simplest  thing  in  the  world,”  he  told  me,  “merely  acute  observa¬ 
tions,  and  the  same  old  method  of  inductive  deduction.” 

“But  I  saw  as  many  details  as  you  did— although  you  discovered 
them,  and  then  showed  them  to  me,”  I  objected.  “And  I  didn’t  draw 
the  conclusions  you  did.  How  did  you  do  it?” 

“When  I  saw  the  piece  of  paper,  I  saw  that  it  was  written  in 
Greek  characters.  Here  is  the  paper.” 

I  read  the  paper. 

“It’s  Greek,”  I  stated;  unnecessarily,  I  suppose,  for  Waldo  ob¬ 
served,  “Yes,  of  course,”  then  lapsed  into  silence. 

I  tried  to  puzzle  out  the  meaning  of  the  message,  but  I  was  unable 
to  fathom  it  out.  I  told  Waldo  so. 

“Let  me  hear  your  translation,  then,  professor,”  he  requested. 
“Word  by  word,  or  all  together?” 

“As  you  wish.” 

“It  shall  have  to  be  word  by  word,  for  I  can  make  no  meaning 
of  the  whole.  The  first  word  means  T  possess’ ;  the  next,  ‘Marvelous’ ; 
then  the  third  is  ‘Time.’  That  should  be  one  sentence:  ‘I  am  in  pos¬ 
session  of  marvelous  time.’  The  next  sentence  is  equally  unintelligible. 
‘Desire’  is  the  first  word;  then  ‘you  were  being’;  then,  ‘to  hear.’  It 
is  signed,  ‘Marica,’  a  Greek  girl’s  name.” 

I  looked  at  Waldo  and  saw  him  smiling. 

“Your  translation,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  he,  “is  terrible,  simply 
terrible.  Those  words  mean:  ‘I  am  having,”  ‘wonderful,’  and  ‘time.’ 
‘Wish,’  ‘you  were,’  and  ‘here.’  In  other  words,  ‘I  am  having  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time.  Wish  you  were  here.  Marica.’  Without  knowing  a  word 
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of  Greek,  you  should  know  what  it  would  be  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  on  a  picture  post  card.” 

“But  that  doesn’t  explain  the  death  of  Seth  Tuttle,”  I  said. 

“Professor,  will  you  never  draw  your  own  conclusions,  or  must 
I  continue  to  do  all  your  thinking  for  you?” 

“Well,  I  guess  you’ll  have  to  tell  me  your  conclusions  once  more,” 
I  ventured.  He  did. 

“As  soon  as  I  saw  the  paper,  I  recognized  the  writing  as  Greek. 
I  looked  up  the  words  in  my  Lexicon  and  I  saw  the  message  was  a 
simple  one,  T  am  having  a  wonderful  time.  Wish  you  were  here. 
Marica.’  That  message  was  not  likely  to  have  been  written  originally 
on  a  scrap  of  wrapping  paper.  Do  you  notice  anything  about  the 
letters  ?” 

I  took  the  scrap  of  paper.  “Yes,”  I  replied,  “they  seem  very  badly 
formed,  as  though  the  writer  was  not  a  Greek  student.” 

“Very  good.  From  the  letter  formation,  I  deduced  by  induction 
that  the  message  had  been  copied  by  the  postmaster  from  a  postcard. 
Now  why  would  a  postmaster  copy  a  message  in  Greek  from  a  picture 
postcard?” 

“He  may  have  been  interested  in  Greek,”  I  guessed. 

“No,  for  you  yourself  just  said  that  the  characters  were  formed 
by  one  who  was  probably  ignorant  of  Greek.  And  when  I  looked  up 
the  life  of  Seth  Tuttle,  I  learned  that  he  was  not  Greek  himself,  nor 
had  he  ever  studied  Greek.  One  of  his  characteristics,  I  also  found, 
was  an  insatiable  curiosity,  for  which  reason,  he  was  given  the  position 
of  Postmaster  of  Pettypolis.” 

“Yes,  go  on.” 

“Well,  when  Marica  Stanidzoupokilous  went  on  a  vacation,  she  sent 
her  folks  a  picture  post  card  and  wrote  the  usual  message— but  in 
Greek.  When  it  came  to  the  postoffice,  of  course  Seth  Tuttle  felt  it 
his  duty  to  read  that  postcard.  So  he  copied  off  the  message  on  a 
torn  piece  of  wrapping  paper.  That  night,  he  attempted  to  figure  the 
meaning.  That’s  where  the  hair  came  from.  When  he  was  thinking 
hard  he  tore  his  hair,  which  we  later  found  under  the  counter.  But, 
alas,  he  could  not  read  it,  and  died  of  grief.” 

“Well,  Waldo,”  said  I,  “that  seems  to  be  another  proof  of  the 
old  saying,  ‘Curiosity  killed  the  cat.’  ” 

The  End. 


A  Call 


I  sit  at  my  desk  with  a  book  in  my  hand, 
But  its  pages  are  empty  to  me, 

And  its  heroes  of  old  all  cry  out  in  vain, 
For  in  my  ears  rings  the  call  of  the  sea. 


On  a  sparkling  blue  bay  I  can  see  far  away 
A  graceful  white  yacht  under  sail, 

To  the  sea  and  the  wind  she  bids  me  return, 

But  alas,  I  can  heed  not  her  hail. 

The  glorious  sky  and  the  billowing  deep, 

And  the  song  of  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

And  the  joy  of  a  life  that  is  lived  on  the  sea 
Are  delights  that  I  dream  of  in  vain. 

For  the  heroes  of  old  from  the  musty  black  print, 
With  voices  insistent  and  shrill, 

Are  heartlessly  crushing  the  calls  of  the  sea, 

But  their  echoes  are  haunting  me  still. 


James  Moynihan. 


Keepsakes 

A  Melodramatic  Comedy  in  One  Act 

by 

R.  Felix  Doherty 

THE  CHARACTERS 

ALAN  KELSEY :  A  playwright,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  is 
good  looking  enough  to  be  a  matinee  idol,  but  he  finds  playwriting 
a  less  hazardous  occupation.  He  is  not  a  high-brow  playwright— 
he  makes  a  living  from  his  plays.  He  has  never  written  drama  — 
though  he’s  capable  of  anything.  He  wears  a  silk  dressing  gown,  like 
all  writers  or  movie  stars  when  they’re  at  home. 

BARRY :  ALAN’S  man  servant.  He  is  about  forty,  a  rather 
handsome,  lean-faced  man.  He  was  once  an  actor— in  fact  he  was 
the  original  of  that  famous  “perfect  butler”  type.  In  his  relations 
with  ALAN  he  is  familiar  in  a  pleasing  way.  He  is  dressed  soberly, 
but  not  formally. 

LOUISE  GRAYSON :  An  actress— about  twenty-three.  The  Jane 
Cowl  type.  She  can  act  Juliet  or  Cleopatra  equally  well.  There  is  a 
hint  of  the  Latin  in  her  dark  eyes  and  hair— and  more  than  a  hint 
of  it  in  her  temper.  She  wears  whatever  she  can  afford. 

THE  PLAIN-CLOTHES  MAN:  Very  plain.  He  is  so  very 
unromantic  that  one  would  immediately  assume  that  he  was  married 
and  had  six  children.  He  is  middle-aged  and  looks  the  part,  from 
slouch  hat  to  muddy  shoes. 

THE  SCENE :  ALAN  KELSEY’S  study.  Well  furnished  in  dark , 
solid  tones.  Door  down  left.  To  the  right  of  it  as  one  enters  is  a 
telephone  table;  to  the  left ,  an  electric  switch.  Divan  down  right , 
facing  door  obliquely.  Ornamental  screen,  up  right  center.  Table 
with  drawer ,  a  little  left  of  center  downstage.  Three  Windsor  chairs 
about  it.  A  small  typewriter  on  table.  Up  left  center,  a  French 
window  opening  onto  a  low  balcony  overlooking  the  garden. 
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THE  TIME :  An  evening  in  early  June.  Moonlight  in  the  garden 
The  sky  is  evidently  cloudy ,  however ,  for  from  time  to  time  during 
the  play  the  moon  is  darkened. 

AT  RISE:  ALAN  at  desk  typing...  Finally  he  finishes  the  sheet , 
sighs  in  a  relieved  fashion,  arranges  the  papers  and  fastens  them  with 
a  clip.  A  knock  at  the  door. 

ALAN :  Yes,  Barry. 

BARRY  ( Entering ) :  All  finished  sir? 

ALAN :  Yes,  thank  heaven.  ( Rising )  Did  the  messenger  come 

yet? 

BARRY  ( Coming  left  of  table) :  Yes,  sir.  Just  now. 

ALAN:  Finished  just  on  time  then,  wasn’t  I?  (He  stretches  a 
bit  with  a  sigh)  Believe  me,  Barry,  it’s  no  joke— typing  steadily  for 
almost  eight  hours.  ( Placing  manuscript  in  envelope)  Especially 
when  you’ve  never  done  more  than  three. 

BARRY :  You  look  tired,  sir ! 

ALAN :  I  am  tired.  ( Hands  envelope  to  BARRY)  Here !  And 
tell  him  not  to  window  shop  or  get  into  a  fight  on  the  way. 

BARRY  (Chuckling) :  He  won’t,  sir.  He’s  old,  so  he  ought  to 
have  sense. 

ALAN  (Crossing  tc  divan) :  That’s  no  guarantee. 

(BARRY  goes.  ALAN  sprawls  wearily  on  divan 
and  lights  a  cigarette.  BARRY  returns.) 

BARRY  (Entering) :  Well,  he’s  gone,  Sir. 

ALAN :  Good. 

BARRY  (Crossing  to  right  of  center  as  he  speaks) :  Wouldn’t  you 
like  something  to  eat,  now,  sir?  You’ve  had  nothing  since  morning, 
you  know. 

ALAN :  No  thanks,  Barry.  I  couldn’t  bear  the  sight  of  food. 

BARRY :  Not  even  a  cup  of  coffee? 

ALAN :  No.  For  the  present  all  I  want  is  rest.  After  that  I 
might  take  a  little  stroll.  It  might  give  me  an  appetite.  What’s  it 
like  outside? 

BARRY  (Goes  up  to  the  French  window  and  looks  out) :  Well, 
sir,  the  moon  is  bright  enough,  but  the  sky  is  somewhat  cloudy. 
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ALAN :  Um-m.  All  right,  Barry.  (BARRY  goes  to  the  door)  Oh, 
but  just  a  minute.  (BARRY  stops  and  turns )  There’s  something— 
that  confounded  typewriter,  that’s  it.  I’m  sick  of  seeing  it. 

BARRY  ( Coming  to  the  table  and  taking  it) :  I’ll  remove  the  of¬ 
fensive  article  sir.  (He  smiles)  I’ll  put  it  in  the  next  room. 

ALAN :  Fine.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  get  it  out  of  sight. 

BARRY  (Turning  near  the  door):  Oh,  are  you  at  home  for 
callers  ? 

ALAN :  It  depends.  You  can  use  your  good  judgment,  Barry. 
But  after— let  me  s ee— (Glances  at  wrist  watch)  eleven-thirty— no. 

BARRY  (Who  loves  to  act  the  perfect  butler) :  Very  good,  sir. 
(He  turns  to  go) 

ALAN :  And  by  the  way,  Barry—. 

BARRY  (Pausing) :  Yes,  sir? 

ALAN  (Rises  and  comes  right  center) :  Speaking  of  callers— did 
the  electrician  come  to  fix  that  door  bell  yet? 

BARRY:  Oh,  yes,  sirl  But  electricians  forget  their  tools,  you 
know. 

ALAN :  Humph !  They  ought  to  form  a  union  with  the  plumbers. 
So  it’s  still  without  a  tinkle  in  it? 

BARRY:  Yes,  Sir.  Quite. 

ALAN  (Going  right) :  Well,  I  never  could  hear  it  from  this  part 
of  the  house  anyhow.  Nor  a  knock  either,  I  guess. 

BARRY :  Oh,  that  will  be  all  right,  sir.  I’ll  be  out  near  the  hall 
so  I’ll  keep  an  eye  on  the  door. 

ALAN :  All  right— if  you  must.  But  personally,  I  don’t  care 
whether  you  do  or  not.  (Re-seats  himself  on  divan.) 

BARRY :  Well,  I  don’t  blame  you  for  that,  sir.  Now— you’re  sure 
you  don’t  want  anything  to  eat  ? 

ALAN :  Not  a  thing. 

BARRY :  Very  well,  sir.  (He  leaves.) 

(ALAN  smokes  for  a  while.  Then  his  glance  becomes 
fixed  on  the  table.  He  extinguishes  the  cigarette 
and  goes  over.  He  unlocks  the  drawer  and  takes  out 
a  picture,  a  small  bundle  of  letters,  a  lady's  handkerchief , 
some  snapshots  and  a  faded  rose.  One  by  one  he  looks  at 
them.  He  smiles  a  wry  smile  and  shrugs  his  shoulders. 
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He  then  goes  to  the  electric  switch  near  the  door ,  turns 
out  the  lights,  goes  up  to  the  French  window  and  out 
upon  the  balcony.  He  gazes  out  upon  the  garden.  There 
is  a  long  pause.  Then  there  comes  a  knock  at  the  door. 

ALAN  looks  over  jrowningly.  The  knock  is  repeated. 

He  sighs.) 

ALAN  ( From  the  balcony) :  All  right,  come  in.  (As  BARRY 
enters)  Turns  ’em  on. 

BARRY  ( Switches  on  lights  and  exhibits  a  calling  card) :  A 
caller,  sir. 

ALAN:  Humph!  They  don’t  lose  any  time,  do  they?  (Coming 
down  right  of  table)  Who  is  it? 

BARRY  (Portentously— without  referring  to  the  card) :  Miss 
Louise  Grayson. 

ALAN  (Astonished) :  Louise!  (Takes  card.  Looks  at  it)  Well! 

BARRY :  Yes,  sir.  (Suggestively)  Miss  Louise  Grayson. 

ALAN  (Looks  at  him  a  moment) :  You’re  right,  Barry.  A  nice 
distinction.  I  stand  corrected.  It  is  Miss  Louise  Grayson.  Has  been 
for  some  time,  hasn’t  it? 

BARRY  (With  a  sympathetic  sigh) :  Yes,  sir. 

ALAN :  Well,  what  do  you  think  she’s  coming  here  for? 

BARRY :  Perhaps  she’s  coming  to  make  up  with  you,  sir. 

ALAN :  You’ve  been  reading  sentimental  novels,  Barry. 

BARRY :  No,  sir.  Your  latest  play. 

ALAN  (With  a  wry  face) :  Checkmate.  (In  a  changed  tone) 
No,  she’s  too  proud  for  that.  Besides,  she’s  engaged  to  an  old  acquain¬ 
tance  of  mine. 

BARRY  (Thoughtfully):  H’m!  Complication,  sir.  Still,  some¬ 
thing  is  bound  to  happen  in  the  third  act,  sir.  (There  is  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye.) 

ALAN :  That’s  right.  Well,  show  her  in. 

BARRY:  Right,  sir.  (He  goes.) 

(ALAN  sees  things  on  table,  hurriedly  puts  them  away, 
locks  drawer  and  puts  key  in  pocket.  Goes  right  center, 
and  turns  to  door  as  LOUISE  enters.  That  pretty  young 
lady  closes  the  door  and  stands  facing  him  a  moment. 

There  is  the  light  of  battle  in  her  eyes.) 
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ALAN  ( After  a  pause ) :  Good  evening,  Louise. 

LOUISE  ( Coldly ) :  Miss  Grayson,  if  you  please. 

ALAN  ( Bowing  a  little— ironically) :  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
Grayson.  (With  a  gesture)  Won’t  you  have  a  seat? 

LOUISE:  I  will.  ( Coming  over  to  table)  But  I  warn  you  I’ve 
not  come  here  for  a  pleasant  chat.  ( Sits  at  left  of  table.) 

ALAN  (Coming  over):  My  dear  lady!  It  couldn’t  be  anything 
but  a  pleasant  chat— with  you.  (Sits  at  right  of  table.) 

LOUISE :  The  fact  is,  I’ve  come  on  business. 

ALAN:  Business?  But  these  aren’t  my  business  hours. 

LOUISE:  Then  you’ll  have  to  change  your  business  hours  tem¬ 
porarily. 

ALAN :  Is  that  a  demand  or  a  request  ? 

LOUISE :  You  can  take  it  as  you  please. 

ALAN:  (Rising  and  going  right):  Hmm!  Is  the  business,  as 
you  call  it,  important? 

LOUISE:  The  business,  as  I  call  it,  is  most  important. 

ALAN :  Very  well  then.  My  business  hours  are  changed,  Miss 
Grayson.  I  am  at  your  service. 

LOUISE  (Ironically) :  Quite  nice  of  you. 

ALAN  (Brightly):  Yes.  But  I  can  be  nicer.  For  example; 
now  that  you’re  here  I  might  as  well  offer  you  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes. 

LOUISE :  Which  means— coming  from  you— just  the  opposite. 

ALAN :  You  misjudge  me,  cruelly.  (He  shrugs)  However,  what 
effect  can  mere  wishes  have— especially  mine?  (He  turns  from  her.) 

LOUISE  (Rising) :  None.  But  there  are  other  things  that  can 
have  an  effect  on  my  happiness. 

ALAN  (Turning  quickly) :  What  do  you  mean? 

LOUISE :  You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean. 

ALAN :  You  overestimate  the  amount  of  my  knowledge,  I  as¬ 
sure  you.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

LOUISE  (With  a  few  steps  toward  him) :  Alan,  I—. 

ALAN  (Quickly) :  Mr.  Kelsey,  if  you  please. 

LOUISE  (Stopping,  right  center) :  Mr.  Kelsey,  some  time  ago 
we  were  the  parties  in  an  unfortunate  little  affair. 

ALAN:  Unfortunate?  Well,  that  depends  upon  the  viewpoint. 
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LOUISE :  I’m  speaking  from  your  point  of  view. 

ALAN:  Are  you?  If  you  don’t  mind,  I  prefer  to  retain  that 
privilege  myself. 

LOUISE  ( Wearily ) :  Please  don’t  interrupt.  As  I  was  going  to 
say— there  were  various  little  keepsakes  we  had  given  between  us  at 
one  time  or  another. 

ALAN :  Keepsakes  ? 

LOUISE  ( With  a  step  toward  him) :  Some  letters,  for  example. 

ALAN :  Oh,  yes— there  are  always  letters. 

LOUISE:  And  snapshots. 

ALAN :  And  snapshots.  Yes  ? 

LOUISE  ( Coming  nearer) :  And  a  picture. 

ALAN :  And— a  picture.  ( He  looks  at  her)  Well? 

LOUISE  ( Firmly ) :  I  want  those  back.  I  returned  whatever  you 
had  given  me.  Now  I  want  what  I  gave  you. 

ALAN  ( Turning  and  facing  her) :  You  say  you  returned  whatever 
I  gave  you? 

LOUISE  ( Hesitating ,  but  defiant) :  Well— yes— didn’t  I? 

ALAN :  You  did  not. 

LOUISE:  No? 

ALAN :  You  did  not  send  back  my  picture. 

LOUISE  ( She  feigns  surprise  surprisingly  well):  Picture?  Oh, 
yes !  I  remember !  I  do  believe  I  lost  it ! 

ALAN  (Dryly) :  How  careless  of  you !  (He  crosses  to  left.) 

LOUISE  (Balancing  through  force  of  habit) :  Well,  one  can  hardly 
be  careful  about  trifles. 

ALAN  (Turning) :  You  were  careful  to  lose  it,  I  notice. 

LOUISE:  What  do  you  mean? 

ALAN :  Nothing.  Only  this  is  somewhat  of  a  coincidence.  I’ve 
lost  your  things,  too.  Or  perhaps  I  destroyed  them. 

LOUISE :  That’s  a  lie,  Alan. 

ALAN:  Why  should  it  be  a  lie?  Is  there  any  reason  why  I 
should  keep  them? 

LOUISE  (Hotly) :  Yes,  there  is !  You’d  be  just  the  kind  to  use 
them  to  further  your  own  interests  or  undermine  my  own.  You  know 
what  Jack  is  like.  You  know  what  a  jealous  old—  (She  stops  and  bites 
her  lip). 
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ALAN  ( Smiling ) :  Go  on.  What  a  jealous  old  fool  he  is.  Yes? 

LOUISE  ( Triumphantly ) :  What  a  jealous  old  dear  he  is.  (She 
changes)  Now  I  want  those  back,  Alan. 

ALAN :  Louise,  you’re  absolutely  absurd.  You’re  always  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  the  stage.  You  insist  upon  regarding  me  as  a  typical 
dyed-in-the-wool  villain.  It’s  nonsensical. 

LOUISE  ( Stubbornly ) :  Never  mind.  I  know  just  what  you’re 
capable  of.  I  tell  you,  I  want  those  back. 

ALAN  ( Shaking  his  head ) :  I’m  sorry.  You  can’t  have  them. 

LOUISE:  I  must  have  them — now! 

ALAN :  Impossible.  I’ll  admit  that  I  still  have  them.  But  I 
mean  to  keep  them. 

LOUISE :  Give  them  back  to  me ! 

ALAN :  No,  I  am  going  to  keep  them.  However,  I  promise  you 
there’ll  be  no  trouble  about  them. 

LOUISE  ( Scornfully ) :  Do  you  think  I  believe  that? 

ALAN :  I  promise  you.  On  my  word  as  a  gentleman. 

LOUISE  ( Witheringly ) :  No,  I  won’t  accept  your  word  for  any¬ 
thing.  I  want  those— now  1 

ALAN  ( Deliberately ) :  Try— and— get  them. 

LOUISE  (She  is  deadly  now) :  You  refuse? 

ALAN :  I  certainly  do. 

LOUISE  (Quietly) :  Very  well  then.  She  takes  a  small  gun  from 
the  pocket  of  her  light  summer  coat)  We’ll  see.  (She  levels  it)  Now ! 

ALAN  (Stares  at  her  a  moment,  astonished.  Then,  in  a  remon¬ 
strating  tone):  Now,  Louise!  You’rt  not  on  the  stage  now.  Please 
put  that  gun  away. 

LOUISE  (Her  eyes  narrowing) :  I’m  not  acting  now,  Alan.  I’m 
in  earnest.  I  want  those  things!  (She  flourishes  the  pistol  menac¬ 
ingly.) 

ALAN  (Showing  alarm):  Be  careful  with  that!  Are  you 
foolish?  Louise,  put  that  gun  away ! 

LOUISE:  Not  until  I  get  what  I  came  for.  And  if  I  don’t  get 
them,  I’ll  see  that  you'll  never  use  them. 

ALAN :  Now,  don’t  be  foolish  Louise !  I  don’t  want  you  to  do 
anything  you’re  going  to  be  sorry  for. 
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LOUISE :  That’s  my  affair.  Come  on  now.  Hurry  up.  I  want 
those  things  quickly— or  if  you  don’t — ( She  flourishes  the  pistol  sig¬ 
nificantly)  . 

ALAN  ( Hastily ) :  Just  a  minute.  Just  give  me  time  to  think. 

(He  wanders  left  center  and  pauses  thought fully ,  his 
back  toward  LOUISE,  his  right  profile  presented  to  the 
audience.  His  eye  lights  upon  the  electric  switch  near  the 
door.  He  goes  over  casually  and  leans  against  the  wall, 
his  hand  covering  the  switch.  He  turns  and  looks  about. 

During  this  last  dialogue  the  moon  has  been  slowly  and 
almost  imperceptibly  darkening.  It  is  now  almost  en¬ 
tirely  hidden.) 

LOUISE  (Watching  him) :  You  needn’t  bother  about  the  exit. 
That  light  in  the  hall  is  on,  you  know.  Your  back  in  silhouette  would 
make  a  splendid  target,  I  assure  you.  You’d  better  decide  quickly. 

ALAN  (Slowly) :  I  have  decided.  (The  moon  is  entirely  hidden 
now.) 

LOUISE  (Impatiently) :  Well— will  you  give  me  those  things? 

ALAN  (Quickly):  No— I  won’t. 

(He  snaps  out  the  lights.  The  room  is  in  utter  darkness. 
LOUISE  fires.  ALAN  groans  and  falls  to  the  floor. 

There  is  a  startled  cry  from  LOUISE,  then  the  sound  of 
steps  in  the  hall  outside ,  a  pounding  at  the  door  and 
BARRY’S  excited  voice :  * Mr .  Kelsey,  Mr.  Kelsey  1”  He 
bursts  into  the  room  and  fumbles  for  the  light.  He  turns 
it  on  and  looks  excitedly  about.  LOUISE  has  gone. 

The  curtains  on  the  French  window  are  swaying  slightly. 

The  moon  is  slowly  emerging  from  the  clouds.) 

BARRY  (Muttering  vindictively  as  he  notes  the  swaying  cur¬ 
tains)  :  She’s  gone!  The  little  tiger!  (He  kneels  beside  ALAN  and 
goes  to  raise  him  in  his  arms.  ALAN  groans  and  opens  his  eyes.) 

ALAN  (Between  his  teeth):  Oh-h!— Watch  out!— Watch  out! 
—It’s  the  arm  Barry.  The  left  one.  Here,  help  me  up. 

BARRY :  Thank  God  you’re  still  alive.  I  was  afraid  she  had 
done  for  you. 
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ALAN  ( Somewhat  faint) :  No  ...  I  was  weak  .  .  .  hadn’t  eaten 
anything  .  .  .  couldn’t  stand  the  sudden  pain.  ( A  short  pause.  Then 
strongly)  Guess  I’ll  sit  down.  BARRY  helps  him  to  chair  left  of 
table.  ALAN  sinks  into  it.  A  little  pause.) 

ALAN  ( More  brightly) :  Well,  let’s  get  this  dressing  gown  off  till 
we  see  the  damage.  {He  slips  off  the  dressing  gown.  There  is  a  splotch 
of  red  on  the  sleeve  of  the  shirt.  He  rolls  up  the  sleeve  and  looks  at 
the  arm)  Only  a  flesh  wound,  I  guess. 

BARRY  {Worried) :  Shall  I  call  a  doctor,  sir? 

ALAN:  Doctor?  No.  Some  water,  iodine  and  a  bit  of  bandage 
is  all  I  need.  {He  places  a  handkerchief  on  the  wound.) 

BARRY :  {Going) :  I’ll  be  right  back,  sir. 

{When  BARRY  has  gone  ALAN  goes  over  to  the  left 
wall  and  examines  it.  He  puts  his  finger  on  the  mark  the 
bullet  made  in  the  panel  near  the  switch.  BARRY  re¬ 
turns  and  places  a  bowl  of  cold  watery  iodine  and  ban¬ 
dages  on  the  table.) 

BARRY  {Expectantly) :  Yes,  sir. 

(ALAN  comes  over.  Sits  on  left  end  of  table.  While 
BARRY  is  bandaging  the  arm  the  following  dialogue 
ensues.) 

BARRY :  A  pretty  reckless  young  lady,  sir. 

ALAN :  Reckless !  She’s  absolutely  insane !  Shooting  at  any¬ 
body  that  way! 

BARRY :  How  did  it  happen,  anyway? 

ALAN :  Oh— we  had  an  argument.  She  whipped  out  a  pistol  and 
threatened  me.  What  could  I  do  ?  She  had  me  cornered.  I  knew  she’d 
shoot  if  it  came  to  that,  and  I  didn’t  fancy  dying  young.  So  I  tried 
to  outguess  her.  I  was  over  near  the  lights  at  the  time  and  I  noticed 
that  the  moon  was  going  into  the  clouds.  I  thought  that  if  I  could  turn 
the  lights  out  quickly  and  make  a  dash  for  the  French  window  I  might 
turn  the  tables. 

BARRY :  But— the  door—. 

ALAN :  The  light  in  the  hall  was  on.  I’d  have  made  a  splendid 
target  for  her.  {He  shudders)  Ugh !  Fancy,  getting  a  bullet  in  the 
back.  {A  pause.)  Well,  she  nipped  me  in  the  arm  just  as  I  started 
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for  the  window.  You  see,  I  was  just  drawing  my  hand  away  from  the 
switch.  Caught  me  nicely. 

BARRY :  It’s  lucky  you  made  that  start,  sir ! 

ALAN:  Yes.  ( Changing  his  tone )  But  tell  me— when  did  you 
come  in? 

BARRY :  Well,  I  was  out  near  the  front  door  when  the  noise  of 
the  shot  came.  I  wasn’t  sure  that  it  was  a  shot,  but  I  ran  down  the 
hall,  knocked  at  the  door  and  called  you.  I  didn’t  hear  any  reply  so 
I  rushed  in  and  turned  on  the  lights.  That— er— that  little  tiger  had 
left  just  a  moment  before.  The  drapes  on  the  French  window  were 
still  moving.  I  suppose  she  thought  she  had  killed  you,  sir. 

ALAN  ( Bitterly ) :  No  fault  of  hers  she  didn’t— the  little  spit¬ 
fire  1  But  she’ll  hear  about  this  yet,  I  can  tell  you  that,  Barry.  This 
is  a  matter  for  the  police. 

BARRY :  Well,  rather  I 

ALAN  ( The  wound  is  dressed.  He  puts  on  his  dressing  gown 
again) :  I’ll  phone  the  station  now  and  give  them  her  address  and 
description. 

(He  goes  left ,  to  phone  table.  BARRY  crosses  to  the 
right.  THE  PLAIN-CLOTHES-MAN  appears  on  the 
balcony  and  stands  regarding  them  unobserved.) 

ALAN  ( Jiggling  the  hook):  Hello!— Hello ! —  (Parenthetically 
This  service  is  abominable ! 

PLAIN  CLOTHES  MAN  (Stepping  in) :  What’s  the  matter 
down  here? 

ALAN  (Whirling  about  nervously) :  Now  what  the  devil — 

P.  C.  M.  (Coming  down  center ,  imperturbably) :  From  police 
headquarters. 

ALAN  (Rising  irritably) :  Is  that  your  usual  method  of  entrance 
to  a  private  home  ? 

P.  C.  M.:  Huh?— No.  But  I  rang  the  bell  and  knocked  for  the 
last  five  minutes  and  nobody  answered.  Thought  you  might  be  all 
dead  or  something.  So  I  came  around  the  house  and  found  this  win¬ 
dow  open.  Had  to  get  in  some  way. 

BARRY  (Remembering) :  Oh,  yes— the  bell,  Mr.  Kelsey— you 
remember?  And  you  said—. 
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ALAN :  Yes,  I  know.  But  that’s  aside  from  the  point.  {To  P. 
C.  M.)  You  say  you  had  to  get  in.  What  for? 

P.  C.  M. :  Haven’t  you  had  some  trouble  here? 

ALAN:  Trouble? 

P.  C.  M. :  Yes.  The  people  next  door  phoned  us.  Said  they  heard 
a  shot  and  a  lot  of  noise.  Thought  someone  was  being  murdered  here. 

ALAN  {Sarcastically) :  Oh,  I  see.  Well— there  aren’t  any 
corpses  about,  officer. 

P.  C.  M.  {Looks  about) :  No— o— don’t  see  any.  {Short  pause) 
You’re  the  owner  of  the  house,  I  suppose? 

ALAN  {Belligerently) :  Yes.  Iam. 

P.  C.  M.  ( Impervious ):  Yuh!  Mr.  Kelsey!  I  recognize  your 
face.  Saw  your  picture  in  the  paper  the  other  day.  Something  about 
your  latest  play. 

ALAN  {Ironically) :  Very  interesting. 

P.  C.  M.  {Doubtfully) :  Well— I  don’t  know  about  that,  but— 
He  goes  right  to  BARRY) :  And  who  are  you? 

BARRY :  I’m  Mr.  Kelsey’s  man  servant. 

P.  C.  M.:  Is  that  straight,  Mr.  Kelsey? 

ALAN :  Yes,  Certainly. 

P.  C.  M. :  Nobody  else  in  the  house? 

BARRY :  You  mean,  besides  me?  {He  looks  quite  innocent.) 

P.  C.  M. :  No.  Besides  us. 

BARRY :  No.  Nobody. 

P.  C.  M.:  Was  there  anybody  else? 

BARRY:  Well— er— . 

ALAN  {Sharply)-.  Barry! 

BARRY:  Yes,  sir? 

ALAN :  I’ll  handle  this  myself. 

BARRY:  But— aren’t  you  going  to  tell  him? 

ALAN  {Tersely) :  Yes,  I’m  going  to  tell  him. 

P.  C.  M.  {Coming  right  of  table ,  in  back  of  chair— looking  from 
one  to  the  other ,  puzzled) :  What’s  all  this  now? 

ALAN  {Coming  to  him) :  First  of  all,  officer,  is  it  necessary  for 
you  to  ask  questions? 

P.  C.  M. :  Well,  I  have  to  make  a  report. 
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ALAN  ( Leaning  against  table  and  folding  his  arms) :  Then  pro¬ 
ceed  with  your  questionnaire. 

P.  C.  M.  ( A  bit  nonplussed) :  Say,  you  people  certainly  do  act 
funny.  Well,  your  next  door  neighbors  say  they  heard  a  shot. 

ALAN :  So  they  say. 

P.  C.  M.:  Was  there  a  shot  fired,  Mr.  Kelsey? 

ALAN  ( Looks  at  him  grimly.  Then ,  emphatically ):  No;  there 
wasn’t.  (BARRY  collapses  on  the  divan.) 

P.  C.  M.  ( Eyeing  him  steadily) :  There  wasn’t,  huh?  (He  points 
to  bowl  and  iodine) :  Then  what’s  this  doing  out  here  ?  Weren’t  you 
dressing  up  a  wound  ? 

ALAN  (Hesitating) :  Why— yes.  (Quickly)  But  it  wasn’t  a 
bullet  wound.  It  was  a  razor  cut  I  just  received. 

P.  C.  M.:  Where  is  the  cut? 

ALAN :  On  my  left  arm. 

P.  C.  M. :  Let  me  see  it. 

ALAN :  Is  that  necessary  ? 

P.  C.  M.:  Yes,  sir. 

ALAN :  Very  well,  then.  (He  slips  off  left  side  of  dressing  gown. 
P.  C.  M.  notices  blood  on  sleeve  of  shirt.) 

P.  C.  M. :  Blood  on  the  sleeve,  huh  ?  Didn’t  you  have  it  rolled 

up? 

ALAN :  Of  course  I  did.  But  it  slipped  down  when  I  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  razor.  (He  rolls  up  the  sleeve  and  exhibits  the  bandaged  arm) 
There’s  the  wound,  you  see. 

P.  C.  M.  (Nodding) :  Um-m.  (ALAN  pulls  down  the  sleeve) 
You  ought  to  be  more  careful,  Mr.  Kelsey. 

ALAN  (Ironically) :  Thanks  for  the  advice. 

P.  C.  M.  (Pointing  to  the  sleeve  of  shirt) :  What’s  that? 

ALAN:  What? 

P.  C.  M. :  That  there.  It  looks  like  a  hole  burned  through. 

ALAN:  Where?— Oh,  that? 

P.  C.  M.:  Yes. 

ALAN :  Why— you  see— ah— my  laundry  came  late  the  other 
day.  So  Barry  washed  and  ironed  a  shirt  for  me.  He  burned  that 
when  he  was  ironing  it.  (He  resumes  his  dressing  gown.) 

P.  C.  M. :  Oh,  he  did?  Rather  careless  of  him,  wasn’t  it? 
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ALAN  ( Defiantly ) :  Yes.  It  was. 

P.  C.  M.  ( Looking  at  the  sleeve  of  the  dressing  gown) :  And  the 
dressing  gown,  too,  I  suppose? 

ALAN:  What? 

P.  C.  M. :  I  suppose  he  burned  the  sleeve  of  the  dressing  gown, 
too?  ( No  answer)  While  he  was  pressing  it,  huh?  And  right  in  the 
same  spot  as  the  shirt,  too.  ( A  pause)  I  suppose  he  pressed  bo1?h 
of  them  together,  Mr.  Kelsey?— the  shirt  inside  the  gown,  is  that  it? 
{Another  pause)  And  by  the  way  Mr.  Kelsey— what  is  that  dark 
fringe  about  the  burned  spot  ?  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  that  ? 

ALAN :  I  don’t  know. 

P.  C.  M.:  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  Mr.  Kelsey.  It’s  a  powder  stain. 

ALAN :  Well,  what  of  it? 

P.  C.  M.:  You  might  as  well  come  across,  Mr.  Kelsey.  There 
was  a  shot  fired. 

ALAN:  ( Going  left  of  table) :  Well? 

P.  C.  M.:  Who  fired  the  shot?  (Silence.  The  P.  C.  M.  looks  at 
BARRY,  then  goes  over  and  points  an  accusing  finger  at  him) :  Did 
you? 

BARRY  ( Appealingly ) :  Mr.  Kelsey 

P.  C.  M. :  Never  mind  him.  I’m  asking  you. 

ALAN  ( Over  his  shoulder) :  Answer  the  question,  Barry— truth¬ 
fully. 

BARRY  ( Sitting  very  straight  on  divan) :  No.  I  did  not  fire 
the  shot. 

P.  C.  M.:  Is  that  straight,  Mr.  Kelsey? 

ALAN:  Yes. 

P.  C.  M.:  ( Coming  right  center) :  Then  who  fired  it? 

ALAN:  I  did. 

P.  C.  M.:  You  did? 

ALAN :  Yes,  I  did.  The  fact  is,  I  shot  myself. 

P.  C.  M. :  Oh,  you  did  ? 

ALAN :  Yes.  Very  clumsy  of  me.  You  see,  I  had  the  gun  out. 
Was  going  to  clean  it.  I  thought  it  wasn’t  loaded  and  just  slung  it  on 
the  table,  and— well— it  went  off.  Caught  me  in  the  arm.  Nothing 
serious,  you  understand.  Just  a  scratch.  Just  glanced  off  me,  you  see. 
You’ll  probably  find  the  bullet  in  the  wall  over  there.  ( Points  to  the 
left.) 
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P.  C.  M.  ( Goes  over  and  peers  about.  Finally  finds  the  mark) : 
Huh!  There’s  the  mark,  all  right.  ( He  straightens  up  and  looks 
about) :  But  where  is  the  gun  now,  Mr.  Kelsey?  ( Silence )  Where’s 
the  gun? 

ALAN  ( Helpless ) :  Why— I  suppose  it’s—. 

P.  C  M.  (Coming  in  back  of  table) :  You  say  you  slung  it  on  the 
table  ? 

ALAN:  Yes. 

P.  C.  M.  ( Looking  about  table) :  I  don’t  see  it  there  now.  Where 
is  it? 

ALAN  (Defeated) :  I  don’t  know. 

P.  C.  M.  (Frisking  ALAN  for  a  gun) :  You  haven’t  got  it.  (Going 
to  BARRY)  But  you—. 

BARRY:  Go  ahead.  (He  rises)  I  haven’t  got  it  either. 

P.  C.  M.:  We’ll  see  (Frisks  BARRY)  You  haven’t  got  it.  (A 
pause)  Huh!  Something  funny  here.  (Looks  from  one  to  the  other) 
You’re  trying  to  hide  something.  Evidently,  Mr.  Kelsey,  someone  has 
tried  to  get  you. 

ALAN :  Well  ? 

P.  C.  M.:  Who  was  it?  Was  it  this  guy?  (He  motions  to 
BARRY.) 

ALAN:  Barry?  No. 

P.  C.  M. :  Well,  who  was  it  then? 

ALAN:  The  party  in  question  has  escaped  long  ago—  (With  a 
gesture)  —through  the  garden.  Besides  (A  pause)— 1  don’t  care  to 
tell. 

P.  C.  M. :  Humph !  That’s  a  pretty  generous  way  to  feel  about 
it.  Of  course,  you’re  the  injured  party  and  it’s  up  to  you.  But  just 
say  the  word  and—. 

ALAN:  No.  I  don’t  care  to  bring  this  person  into  court— on 
any  charge. 

P.  C.  M.:  Well— I  can’t  do  anything  if  that’s  the  case,  Mr. 
Kelsey. 

ALAN :  I’d  just  as  soon  you  wouldn’t,  if  you  don’t  mind. 

P.  C.  M.  (Doubtfully) :  Of  course,  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it—. 
(A  pause)  Well— goodnight.  (He  goes  up  toward  the  French 
window.) 
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ALAN  ( Relenting )  Ah— just  a  minute.  ( The  P.  C.  M.  pauses. 
ALAN  comes  up  to  him .  Hesitatingly) :  I’m  sorry  to  have  put  you  to 
all  this  trouble,  Officer. 

P.  C.  M. :  Oh,  that’s  all  right.  No  trouble  at  all,  Mr.  Kelsey. 

ALAN :  I’m  afraid  I’ve  been  rather  a  cad  about  the  whole  affair. 
But  I  was  in  a  bad  temper  in  the  first  place  and  your— startling  en¬ 
trance  made  it  all  the  worse,  I  guess.  I’m  very  sorry. 

P.  C.  M.  Oh,  that’s  all  right. 

ALAN :  The  fact  is,  I  was  calling  Police  Headquarters  when  you 
came  in,  but— well — I’ve  changed  my  mind  about  it,  that’s  all.  I  don’t 
want  this  affair  to  become  serious.  You  see,  the  party  in  question- 
well—  I  don’t  know  how  to  explain  it— but — . 

P.  C.  M.  ( Who  is  quite  puzzled  about  it  all) :  I  understand,  Mr. 
Kelsey.  It’s  O.  K.. 

ALAN  ( Gratefully ) :  Thanks.  Thanks.  (He  presses  a  bill  into 
kis  hand)  And  here—. 

P.  C.  M.  (Not  objecting  very  strenuously) :  No— no— I  couldn’t 
-I-. 

ALAN :  Not  a  word  now— there ! 

P.  C.  M.:  Well,  thanks— Goodnight !  (He  is  at  the  French 

window.) 

ALAN  (Chuckling  pleasantly) :  Goodnight.— Oh,  you  can  go  this 
way  if  you  like.  (Pointing  to  the  door.) 

P.  C.  M.:  No.  thanks  just  the  same.  This  is  shortest.  Good¬ 
night  ! 

ALAN:  Goodnight.  (The  smile  jades  from  his  face  as  he  turns 
around  and  meets  BARRY’S  accusing  eyes.  He  avoids  them  and  comes 
down  left  of  table  and  sinks  into  a  chair.  BARRY  still  looks  fixedly 
at  him.  ALAN  looks  at  him  again  and  turns  uneasily  away.) 

ALAN :  I’d  rather  have  you  say  it  Barry,  if  you  don’t  mind. 
(BARRY  comes  over ,  still  fixing  him  with  an  accusing  eye.  ALAN 
looks  at  him  questioningly)  Well?  Say  it! 

BARRY :  You  said  you  didn’t  know  how  to  explain  it,  didn’t 
you? 

ALAN :  Explain  what  ? 

BARRY:  Why  you  let  her  go  scott  free 

ALAN  (Defensively) :  Well,  what  if  I  did? 
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BARRY:  /  know  the  explanation.  ( A  pause.  Then ,  ponder¬ 
ously)  You’re  still  in  love.  That’s  the  explanation ! 

ALAN  ( Rising  and  going  right) :  Well,  what  of  it? 

BARRY :  Didn’t  I  tell  you— something  always  happens  in  the 
third  act ! 

ALAN :  Oh,  stop  your  chatter,  you  idiot !  Get  me  something  to 
eat. 

BARRY :  Aha !  Coming  down  to  normal,  sir !  That’s  fine ! 
{He  goes  to  door  and  pauses)  But— may  I  suggest  something  sir? 

ALAN :  Go  on— what  is  it? 

BARRY:  Complete  the  splendid  work.  Phone  the  young  lady 
and  assure  here  that  there’s  no  harm  done.  She  might  be  worried! 
{He  leaves  easily.) 

ALAN :  {Looks  after  hint  a  moment.  Then  he  goes  to  the 
phone) :  Elmwood  5873  please. 

(/D  he  waits  LOUISE  steps  out  from  her  hiding  place 
behind  the  screen  and  stands  for  a  moment  watching  him. 

She  has  been  weeping.  Her  face  is  tear  stained.  There 
is  a  crumpled  handkerchief  in  her  hand.) 

ALAN  {At  phone) :  Hello ! —Operator ! 

LOUISE  {Softly  and  somewhat  tearfully) :  Alan! 

ALAN  {Whirls  about  and  rises) :  Louise!  Why— where  did  you 
come  from? 

LOUISE :  I  was  behind  the  screen  all  the  time. 

ALAN  {Coldly):  Oh,— you  were? 

LOUISE  {Humbly):  Yes. 

ALAN:  Well,  that’s  very  convenient,  isn’t  it?  I  won’t  have  to 
call  you  then.  {With  a  tinge  of  irony)  You  may  go  in  peace  now. 
{A  slight  pause)  Don’t  let  me  detain  you. 

LOUISE  {Appealingly):  Alan! 

ALAN  {Consulting  his  watch) :  It’s  getting  rather  late. 

LOUISE  {Advancing) :  Alan—  I—. 

ALAN  {Holding  up  his  hand  in  protest) :  Sh-h!  There’s  nothing 
you  can  say,  Louise.  I  know  you’re  sorry—. 

LOUISE  {Tearfully):  Oh — lam! 

ALAN :  And  that’s  the  end  of  it. 

LOUISE :  But  that  wasn’t  all  I  was  going  to  say. 
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ALAN :  It’s  all  right.  I  can  guess  the  rest.  But  it’s  a  bit  too 
late  now  for  that  sort  of  thing.  ( She  hangs  her  head )  And  by  the 
way—  {He  goes  to  table  drawer  and  unlocks  it)  in  order  to  prevent 
any  further  trouble—  {He  takes  out  the  keepsakes)  here;  the  letters, 
snapshots  and  the  picture.  {He  goes  over  and  hands  them  to  her. 
She  takes  them  unwillingly.  He  makes  an  ironic  gesture  toward  the 
door)  And  there  lies  your  way.  Go  back  to  Jack— and  be  good. 

LOUISE:  Jack!  I  hate  him! 

ALAN :  Well,  at  least  refrain  from  using  him  as  a  target  in  your 
pistol  practice.  Sometime  or  other  you  might  shoot  straight.  {He  holds 
out  his  hand)  Goodbye. 

(LOUISE  takes  his  hand  silently  and  goes  slowly  toward  the 
door,  putting  the  keepsakes  in  her  pocket  as  she  goes.  At  the  door 
she  turns  and  looks  at  ALAN.  His  back  is  toward  her.  She  reaches 
out,  opens  the  door ,  and  after  a  slight  pause  she  shuts  it,  but  remains 
inside.  She  waits  expectantly ;  there  is  a  little  pause.) 

ALAN  {With  a  chuckle— his  back  still  toward  her) :  I  thought 
you’d  try  that.  Old  stuff,  my  dear !  It’s  been  done  before. 

LOUISE  {Makes  no  answer,  but  waits  smilingly.  There  is  an¬ 
other  pause.) 

ALAN:  {Thinking  she  has  really  gone  after  all) :  Great  scott! 
{Whirling  around)  Louise!  {He  sees  her  and  chuckles)  You  little 
devil!  You  fooled  me  proper  that  time.  Come  here! 

LOUISE  {Laughs  and  comes  over  to  him.) 

ALAN  {As  he  takes  her  in  his  arms) :  I  say  Louise,  don’t  you 
think  this  would  make  a  great  situation? 

LOUISE  {Looks  up  at  him  and  shakes  her  head  smilingly) :  Old 
stuff,  my  dear !  It's  been  done  before  !  {And  as  they  kiss) 

THE  CURTAIN  QUICKLY  FALLS 


Young  Swan  Song 

Oh,  bury  me  not  ’neath  a  willow  tree — 

A  weary,  weeping  willow  tree, 

I  pray  you  plant  daffodils  over  me, 

But  not  a  weeping  willow  tree. 

A  willow  tree  is  sad  and  cold, 

And  maybe  soothes  the  very  old, 

But  whenever  you  bury  the  young  and  bold, 
Plant  daffodils  with  hearts  of  gold. 


W.  J.  A.  Koen. 


Three  Cheers  for  Dominic! 


by 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 

• 

CANTO  THE  FIRST 

Merely  introducing— 

On  and  on,  in  an  increasing  and  endless  stream  that  rises  at  times 
to  a  veritable  flood  torrent,  across  the  country  there  rolls  a  modern 
caravan.  Where  once  the  hardy  pioneers  blazed  their  trails,  there 
travels  now  a  people  of  somewhat  softer  strain,  though  of  nearly 
numberlessly  more  bloods  and  credos.  Yet  now,  as  in  earlier  years, 
the  westward  quest  is  mercenary,— the  everlasting  pursuit  of  gold. 
Where  once  lands  and  homes  shared  with  money  the  activating  motive, 
now  it  is  fame. 

Dominic— 

Into  a  large  city,  near  to  the  start  of  this  caravan,  came 
Dominic.  He  fell  into  an  immediate  process  of  Americanization  that 
began  with  hard  work,— work  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week, 
fifty-two  weeks  a  year,  with  nary  a  thing  in  the  world  to  live  for. 
After  two  years  of  it,  Dominic  began  to  believe  that  this  was  all  that 
living  amounted  to.  Since  the  day  when  he  had  arrived  from  a  distant 
Latin  shore,  with  his  fortune-seeking  father,  his  life  seemed  to  have 
been  one  rapid  succession  of  setbacks.  The  father,  ignorant  and 
gullible,  had  been  duped  of  all  his  financial  resources.  In  a  heart¬ 
breaking  endeavor  to  lay  his  hands  on  more  money  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  join  a  gang  of  bootleggers.  One  winter’s  eve  had  seen  a 
murder,  the  guilt  of  some  one  of  them.  It  could  not  have  come  at  a 
worse  time.  The  sharpened  talons  of  the  law,  frenzied  by  country¬ 
wide  crime  waves  and  anti-alien  hysteria,  clutched  him  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  sending  them  up  the  river.  No  one  of  the  three  confessing, 
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the  three  who  seemed  most  likely  of  guilt,  among  them  Dominic  Senior, 
were  rushed  to  the  chair  before  any  press-played  sympathy  should 
have  a  chance  to  save  them. 

Who  thought  Life  a  terrible  existence— 

Unschooled  and  unskilled,  Dominic  had  set  upon  himself  the  task 
of  gathering  money,  existence  now  demanding  it.  What  an  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty  he  found  it !  He  was  forced  to  find  work  in 
a  sweat-shop  in  order  to  make  enough  to  live  upon.  How  he  sweated 
there  the  whole  long  day!  Long  hours,  small  pay,  no  thanks,  blank 
walls,  no  sun,  and  the  infernally  eternal  whir-ah,  whir-ah  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  all  seemed  to  unite  in  making  wretchedness  for  Dominic.  For 
him,  sunshining  nature  had  gone  out  of  the  world. 

But  having  some  ups— 

Once  a  month,  Dominic  went  to  a  movie.  To  him  this  trip  was 
the  acme  of  enjoyment.  And  one  night  Dominic  had  a  dream.  A 
dream  of  stardom  in  the  motion  pictures.  Now,  as  he  worked  over 
his  bench  of  machinery,  his  reverie  of  being  a  star,  with  handsome 
toggery  and  air  of  nonchalance,  made  the  drudgery  less  unbearable. 
In  his  ecstacy  of  fancy  he  saw  in  himself  all  the  combined  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  R.  Valentino  and  B.  Mussolini.  That  the  time  would  come 
when  he  should  be  “discovered,”  and  led  along  the  pathways  of  glory 
and  riches,  became  Dominic’s  one  great  hope. 

He  worked  for  a  manufacturer  of  clothing.  It  came  about  that 
this  crafty  fellow  wanted  to  show  some  of  his  products  to  buyers 
uptown  who  had  come  from  distant  towns  to  see  what  they  could  see 
in  the  Big  City.  He  conceived  the  plan  of  using  his  employees  for 
models,  and  in  so  doing  save  a  few  of  his  almighty  dollars.  For  the 
moment  Fortune  smiled  on  Dominic,  and  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
models. 

To  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  visiting  buyers,  the  pseudo 
style  show  was  to  be  a  public  affair,  in  the  large  window  of  a  down¬ 
town  department  store.  Naturally  this  fact  added  to  the  excitement 
already  in  the  hearts  of  the  embryonic  mannikins,  and  especially  to 
Dominic’s.  Would  he  not  be  able  to  parade  before  the  admiring 
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populace,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  groomed  to  a  perfection  equally 
as  faultless  as  any  of  his  dream  heroes  ?  Indeed,  some  producer  might 
spot  him,  and  lead  his  discovery  to  success  and  fame  as  a  star,— a 
mighty  Sheik,  a  passionate  Lover! 

After  much  rehearsal,  a  part  in  dress,  the  models  were  ready.  It 
was  the  day  of  the  awaited  revue.  Dominic  could  scarce  control  his 
feelings  of  exuberance  as  he  worked.  Tonight  was  his  chance.  What 
did  it  hold?  He  felt  that  he  must  be  a  shining  light  in  this  array  of 
models.  Someone  must  surely  take  notice  of  his  powers,  and  exploit¬ 
ing  them,  open  the  gates  for  a  wonderful  future.  Dominic  was  living 
his  dreams.  .  .  . 

The  crowd  had  collected.  The  show  window  shone  white  with 
gay  illumination.  A  velvet  carpeted  runway  led  down  to  the  floor  of 
the  window,  and  along  this  the  models  strutted  before  crossing  in 
front  of  the  assemblage. 

The  display  was  half  over.  It  was  Dominic’s  turn  to  show  off  his 
habiliments.  He  advanced.  He  was  indeed  good-looking,  and  he  car¬ 
ried  himself  well.  His  clothing,  full-dress,  with  a  marvelous  cape 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  framed  his  face  and  figure  artistically.  As 
he  came  down  the  runway,  murmurs  of  admiration  floated  from  the 
crowd.  Dominic,  sensing  this  approval,  almost  cried  out  with  happi¬ 
ness.  Oh,  Night  of  Joy!  .  .  . 

He  raised  his  head  a  little  higher.  Gracefully  he  placed  his  foot 
and— horrors!  He  slipped. 

The  smooth  new  heels  of  his  patent  leathers  slid  on  the  velvet. 
Down  came  Dominic  with  a  thud,  and  crashed  through  the  plate-glass 
window. 

Dumbfounded,  he  sat  on  the  sidewalk.  The  crowd— at  first 
sympathetic,  but  seeing  him  now  unhurt— howled  with  laughter.  His 
employer,  nearly  mad  with  rage,  dragged  him  out  of  sight. 

And  downs — 

A  week  after  the  style  show,  in  a  commercial  tailoring  house, 
Dominic  sat  before  a  machine  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  for  six  days  a 
week,  and  with  a  little  less  than  nothing  to  live  for.  His  bubble  had 
burst.  Nothing  but  slavery  ahead.  He  was  nobody,  a  fool  of  fate. 
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CANTO  THE  SECOND 

And  more  ups— 

Into  the  life  of  every  normal  young  man  of  our  clime  there  comes 
a  time  when  his  very  existence  seems  placed  on  the  attainment  of  an 
ownership,  even  though  it  be  but  a  partial  one,  of  a  collegiate 
monstrosity,  the  flivver...  It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  Dominic 
should  hear  the  call  of  the  wild,  the  great  untamed  and  ever  maimed 
flivver.  And  coming,  it  drove  all  cares  away,  so  that  any  proclivities 
the  youth  may  have  had  toward  moping  the  rest  of  his  life  away  were 
shattered.  The  clatter  and  clash  of  his  fellow  workers’  cars,  arriving 
at  and  leaving  the  workshop,  finally  forced  him  to  consider  the  over¬ 
whelming  possibilities  for  enjoyment  that  lay  in  having  one.  From 
conversation  he  learned  much  about  their  whims  and  quivers.  From 
a  few  rides,  he  felt  much  of  their  bumps  and  shivers.  And  on  one 
fine  day  he  bought  a  fourth  or  fifth  hand  fordiana,  to  realize  for  him¬ 
self  its  pleasures.  That  a  good  deal  of  his  savings  went  in  putting 
it  on  the  road,  he  cared  not  a  rap.  No,  not  even  so  much  as  a  fliwer- 
rap. 

And— ah!— Love 

Sailing  home  from  work  one  evening  Dominic  met  a  maiden  from 
the  shop  .  .  .  and  the  maiden  was  a  merry  one.  A  smile  .  .  .  and 
Dominic  saw  new  worlds  to  conquer.  That  a  maid  should  meet  one  is 
something;  that  a  merry  maid  should  meet  one  is  something  else; 
that  a  merry  maid  should  meet  one  and  smile  upon  one,— that,  is 
still  something  else  again !  That  the  smile  did  not  end  up  by  being  a 
laugh,— well— that  to  Dominic  was  divine,  nothing  less.  From  then 
on  he  took  the  girl  (Claire  he  called  her,  wondrously  enough,  for  that 
happened  to  be  her  name)  home  often. 

She  proceeded  to  fall  in  love  with  him  and,  naturally  enough,  too, 
he  did  the  very  opposite :  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  Men  are  like  that. 
Being  two,  they  made  a  couple;  and  being  orphaned,  sans  future 
fathers-in-law  and  sans  future  mothers-in-law,  they  made  an  ideal 
couple.  Sure  enough  and  soon  enough,  they  became  engaged  y— that 
glorious  epistemological  heresy  that  leaves  a  human  in  a  trance  that 
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transcends  all  power  of  narration.  Or  even  understanding.  Neither 
of  them  had  much  money.  But,  still  young,  they  worked  and  saved, 
so  that  the  world  they  faced  could  be  a  happy  one. 

In  the  course  of  time  (in  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all 
things  are  wont  to  occur),  Dominic  and  Claire  became  absolute  con¬ 
fidents.  And  voyaging  in  the  flivver  or  strolling  idyllically  in  the  mel¬ 
low  moonlight  holding  hands,  into  her  heart  he  poured  the  great  dream 
of  stardom  that  was  his,  and  the  still  greater  disappointment  of  so 
short  a  time  before.  Oh,  how  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  this  old  shop! 
If  he  could  but  go  to  Hollywood. 

Now,  as  Claire  listened  she  sympathized  and  agreed  with  Dominic 
that  the  Big  City  was  not  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  live,  even 
though  behind  the  tenement  houses  trees  of  a  sort,  and  flowers,  were 
known  to  have  grown.  And  when  he  finished  his  telling,  she  made  a 
remarkable  statement. 

“Well,  Dominic,”  she  sighed,  “it’s  up  to  you.  If  acting  as  a  lover 
and  being  handsome  have  anything  to  do  with  making  a  good  actor, 
I  can’t  see  where  any  movie  star  has  anything  on  you!” 

With  its  hounding  bliss— 

Well !  —can  you  imagine  the  effect  of  a  remark  like  that  on  poor 
Dominic?  To  be  told  that  he  looks  like  a  movie  actor,  tickles  a  man’s 
vanity  supremely.  To  be  told  that  he  not  only  looks,  but  is  as  great 
a  lover  as  any  star,— it  is  enough  to  hystericalize  one  to  a  whoop  of 
emotional  ecstacy !  And  when  a  sweetheart  is  the  last  person  on  earth 
to  tell  one  that  he  is  more  than  an  amateur  as  an  amateur— it  leaps 
over  human  comprehension.  A  romantic  chimera  singing  in  the  void 
of  intellectual  vacuity ! 

Came  at  last  to  realize  that  Lije — 

So  Dominic  deliberated:  savings  .  .  .  flivver  .  .  .  Hollywood  .  .  . 
Claire  and  I  .  .  .  ?  And  then  into  that  ever-moving  caravan  two  more 
seekers  slipped. 

This  slip,  at  least  and  at  last,  was  a  lucky  one  for  Dominic.  That 
he  found  his  life’s  work  at  the  opposite  then  intended  end  of  the 
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camera  is  of  no  importance.  It  suffices  that  his  goal  saw  him  success¬ 
ful,  out  of  the  caravan  a  cameraman,  with  neither  great  fame  nor 
fortune,— but  to  the  tune  of  six  lusty  lunged  children ! 

Is  a  pretty  good  thing  after  all! 


FINIS 


Evolution  and  History 

by 

Edward  M.  Nowlan 

THE  upholder  of  the  evolution  theory,  in  forming  his  conclusions, 
might  well  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  above  pertinent 
subject.  Are  his  decisions  based  on  facts  proven  by  conscien¬ 
tious  searchers  for  the  truth,  by  the  written  testimony  of  ages,  or  on 
some  overleaping  human  conjecture,  the  result  of  inconsequential 
circumstantial  evidence?  Does  he  realize  that  the  theory  of  evolution 
is  nothing  more  than  a  theory  after  a  century  of  solid  investigation, 
that  many  major  scientific  discoveries  tend  to  undermine  his  stand? 
But  multitudes  of  evolutionists  turn  their  backs  on  truth  and  calmly 
draw  conclusions  from  thin  air,  making  a  misty  problem  mistier. 

History  ought  to  be,  and  is  in  general,  synonymous  with  truth,  and 
if  the  legions  of  history  can  be  shown  as  arrayed  against  him,  the 
falsity  of  the  evolutionist’s  views  is  something  which  must  be  faced 
and  not  disregarded.  Realizing  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  as  well 
as  the  meagerness  of  his  own  information,  the  writer,  in  presenting 
a  few  arguments  against  evolution  from  an  historical  viewpoint,  is  far 
from  attempting  a  treatise.  He  proposes  to  reveal  some  few  facts 
which  of  themselves  constitute  powerful  objections  to  the  theory. 

In  the  mind  of  man  the  evolutionary  theory  had  its  inception 
from  the  striking  resemblance  between  ape  and  man.  This  likeness 
precipitated  an  eager  and  widespread  search  for  the  well  known 
“missing  link,”  half  man,  half  monkey,  and  representing  the  middle 
stage  in  the  development  of  man.  And  herein  lies  one  of  the  most 
important  arguments  for  the  immutability  of  the  species,  for  though 
the  search  has  been  thoroughly  and  expertly  carried  on,  even  though 
trickery  has  been  frequently  employed  by  the  avid  evolutionists  to 
convince  a  doubting  public,  the  “missing  link”  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
chain  of  evidence  is  still  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Archaeological 
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investigations  bring  to  light  many  an  age-worn  fossil  bearing  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  both  man  and  monkey,  but  which,  alas,  bears  also  certain 
unmistakable  marks  which  stamp  it  definitely  as  one  or  the  other. 
As  may  be  imagined,  this  futile  search  has  caused  many  to  relinquish 
the  theory,  and  some  of  the  world’s  most  prominent  evolutionists  have 
abandoned  the  idea  of  man’s  descent  from  a  monkey  and  seek  new 
and  more  interesting  ancestors  for  humanity. 

The  invention  of  the  miscroscope  and  man’s  consequent  ability 
to  study  that  infinitesimal  bit  of  living  matter,  the  amoeba,  reawakened 
interest  in  evolution.  Considerable  scientific  study  has  revealed  that 
the  amoeba,  a  tiny  animal  or  plant,  is  composed  of  but  one  cell.  Evo¬ 
lutionists  immediately  conclude  that  since  the  human  body  is  merely 
a  conglomeration  of  somewhat  similar  cells,  it  quite  reasonably  evolved 
from  one  of  them.  They  picture  it  as  passing  through  the  various 
stages  of  development  such  as  fish,  serpent,  bird,  and  animal,  blissfully 
unmindful  that  here,  as  before,  the  “missing  link”  is  sorely  missed. 

The  science  of  embryology  also  contributes  considerable  evidence 
for  the  evolutionist  to  gloat  over,  as  we  are  told  that  the  human 
embryo  develops  through  all  the  forms  of  animal  life,  having  at  one 
period  gills  like  a  fish.  But  these  so-called  gills,  to  the  dismay  of 
the  evolutionists,  are  not  made  for  breathing  and,  since  a  gill  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  breathing  apparatus,  they  are  not  correctly  so  termed. 

Thus  we  remark  throughout  the  history  of  the  theory,  an  unusual 
credulousness  on  the  part  of  ordinarily  very  exacting  scientists.  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  any  real  evidence  after  years  of  research,  we 
might  suppose  that  evolutionists  would  be  few  in  number,  but  the 
theory  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  religion  for  many,  who, 
without  any  proof,  believe  in  it  implicitly  and  whole-heartedly. 

In  supporting  the  evolutionary  theory  one  cannot  reasonably  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  the  consideration  of  man’s  development  from  a  single 
ape  ancestor.  Such  a  stand  must  afford  an  even  more  shadowy  basis 
for  his  claims,  because  of  the  improbability  of  one  solitary  ape  among 
thousands  making  this  stride  while  his  relatives  and  friends  mark 
time.  And  so  the  evolutionist  is,  by  force  of  circumstances,  a  very 
ambitious  person,  and  must  draw  his  theories  on  a  large  scale.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  sees  the  whole  of  humanity  evolving  from  lower  animals 
all  over  the  earth,  and  casting  aside  the  popular  notion  of  man’s 
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migration  from  Asia,  doggedly  avers  that  many  races  sprang  from  the 
monkey  on  soils  that  are  widely  separate.  If  he  could  logically  hold 
that  one  ape  gradually  acquired  the  physical  perfections  of  man,  he 
might  with  characteristic  cunning  avoid  one  powerful  objection.  But 
it  is  his  ambition  that  brings  him  into  direct  conflict  with  history, 
for  what  solution  can  he  hope  to  offer  for  the  Bible  story  of  the  Deluge 
and  the  destruction  of  all  mankind  except  Noah  and  his  family? 
Nor  is  belief  in  the  story  of  the  flood  made  a  matter  of  faith,  for  it 
is  amply  supported  by  sound  historical  evidence. 

Lenormant,  the  eminent  French  anthropologist,  after  solid  inves¬ 
tigation  and  intense  study  on  the  subject,  uncovered  sixty- two  differ¬ 
ent  accounts  of  the  Deluge  in  the  records  of  as  many  separate  and 
distinct  tribes.  Varying  only  in  regard  to  details,  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  minor  to  the  essential  fact,  all  these  stories  were  substantially 
the  same,  relating  the  adventures  of  a  great  hero  who,  of  all  men, 
was  elected  to  be  the  father  of  the  human  race.  Of  course  this  hero 
is  identified  with  the  Noah  of  the  Bible  story,  and  the  fact  that  the 
name  varies  among  the  different  tribes,  is  further  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  tale,  since  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  story  being  circu¬ 
lated  from  one  tribe  to  another.  This  discovery  by  a  reliable  authority 
constitutes  a  convincing  endorsement  of  the  Bible  story,  and  its 
importance  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Then,  too,  the  migration  of  peoples  from  Asia,  which  the  evolu¬ 
tionist  so  cheerfully  disregards,  is  a  very  strong  indication  of  at  least 
the  probability  of  the  Deluge  story.  Nearly  all  people  can  be  definitely 
traced  from  a  point  in  Asia  relatively  near  Mount  Ararat,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  landing  place  of  the  Ark.  This,  since  it  has  never  had  any 
satisfactory  explanation  from  the  opposition,  is,  like  many  another 
obvious  objection,  disdainfully  overlooked  by  most  evolutionists.  But 
the  truth  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  man  is  far  too  evident  to  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  That  it  is  firmly  established  as  such  is  evident  from 
the  manner  in  which  historians  divide  the  human  race.  Recognizing 
the  very  marked  similarity  in  language  and  appearance  between 
certain  peoples  throughout  the  world  regardless  of  locality,  they  divide 
them  into  three  groups,  the  Semitic,  Aryan,  and  a  third  less  accurately 
focused  group,  the  Turanian.  This  grouping  for  the  first  two  classes 
is  scientifically  based  on  language,  and  posits  a  pressing  argument  that 
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there  is  great  truth  behind  the  age-long  theory  of  a  descent  of  man¬ 
kind  from  the  several  sons  of  Noah.  However,  realizing  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  accepting  this  teaching,  historians  of  evolutionary 
tendencies  would  have  a  new  and  more  sympathetic  method  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  races.  So  they  consider  more  modern  mankind  as  comprising 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Alpine,  and  the  Nordic  stocks,  three  great 
zones  of  humanity  running  East  and  West  across  Europe.  The  first 
is  visioned  as  having  formed  along  the  Mediterranean,  the  second 
somewhat  further  North,  and  the  last,  as  the  name  implies,  still  nearer 
the  Arctic.  And  most  important,  they  conclude  that  these  races  sprang 
from  the  soil  they  have  inhabited  in  comparatively  recent  history. 
Without  any  substantial  basis  for  this  theory,  they  deliberately  throw 
out  the  stronger  opinion  of  an  Asiatic  origin  of  the  human  race,  at¬ 
tempting  to  create  an  historical  background  for  certain  modern  ultra- 
racial  animosities,  and  in  so  doing  cut  a  rather  ridiculous  figure.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Breasted,  a  recognized  authority  even  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  matter,  has  risen  higher  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  all  Europeans  originally  migrated  from  Asia.  And  this 
statement  is  based  on  extensive  research  into  the  history  of  each  tribe. 
Archaeological  authorities  as  well  as  historians,  agree  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  two  peoples  who  influenced  Europe  most,  came  down 
into  their  respective  territories,  first  from  the  North,  to  which  they 
had  come  from  Asia.  A  westward  movement  is  apparent  in  the 
history  of  every  important  European  people.  In  Asia  very  definite 
evidence  is  offered  in  regard  to  the  race  of  Shem,  by  the  history  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews.  Of  the  former,  Herodotus,  the  Father 
of  History,  plainly  states  that  they  came  from  the  East,  while  the 
very  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  latter  indicates  their  migration 
“from  the  other  side” 

An  important  addition  to  this  argument  is  the  marked  similarity 
in  language  among  the  peoples  of  the  Aryan  race.  That  the  Persian 
in  distant  Asia  should  speak  a  language  based  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  tongue  of  the  Britons  indicates  a  former  and  closer  relation 
between  the  two.  Likewise  do  the  Semitic  languages  throughout  the 
world  exhibit  a  family  resemblance,  and  this  is  in  direct  agreement 
with  and  confirmation  of  the  Bible  story. 

Thus  we  have  from  history  an  important  and  powerful  obstacle 
to  the  evolutionist’s  theory,  which  only  an  inconsistent  and  radical 
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change  in  it  can  circumvent.  Face  to  face  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Asiatic  migrations  as  they  are  supported  by  historical  research,  the 
striking  Bible  story,  the  significant  resemblances  among  languages, 
and  finally  topped  by  the  crowning  key-mystery  of  the  “missing  link,” 
the  case  for  evolution  as  applied  to  man  indeed  takes  on  a  gloomy 
hue.  But  its  adherents  cling  grimly  to  their  unproven  theory  and  with 
the  foundations  of  logic  practically  a  myth  beneath  their  feet,  hang 
in  suspense  awaiting  the  support  of  new  evidence  and  unanswerable 
proof,  which  will  probably  never  come. 


For  the  Forgotten  Poet 

Sleep  quietly,  poet  long  forgotten  .  .  . 

What  matter  your  voice  is  heard  no  more? 

Cool  earth  made  soothing  end  to  your  screaming. 

Shelley  might  envy  you,  poet  forgotten  .  .  . 
What  is  left  of  his  lute  but  a  few  frail  strings 
For  pedagogues  to  pick  apart? 

The  schoolboy  drowses  over  Keats, 

And  not  only  around  the  dust  of  Shakespeare 
Gathers  the  ignominious  dust. 

O  better  forgotten  than  so  remembered!  .  .  . 
Then  you,  Unremembered,  quietly  sleep — 

Sleep  quietly,  now  you  are  forgotten. 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


(Founded  by  the  Class  of  1884 ) 
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Frequently  we  hear  of  groups  of  patriotic  women  going  on  record 
for  the  perpetuation  of  world  peace,  in  which  recordings  we  learn 

that  the  United  States  of  America  is  militaristic, 
Means  to  selfish,  in  fact  everything  but  intolerant  of  a  man’s 

Peace  belief  in  a  personal  God.  It  would  appear  on  the 

surface  that  this  was  so  from  the  facts  presented 
to  the  public,  but  if  recent  election  campaigns  are  any  criteria,  it  seems 
the  case  is  the  opposite,  at  least  in  the  latter  phase. 

If  one  peruses  the  points  advocated  by  the  well  meaning  pacifists, 
—for  there  are  such  individuals— he  will  find  that  his  argument 
is  based  on  two  things.  First,  that  an  agreement  between  nations  to 
outlaw  war  will  most  certainly  be  kept.  Second,  that  there  exists  in 
all  nations  a  spirit  of  altruism  that  will  overpower  any  nationalistic 
doctrines  and  racial  feeling.  History  denies  this.  Such  resolutions  as 
advocated  by  these  well  meaning  people  will  not  avail  if  one  traces 
the  stories  of  nations  and  the  bewildering  reams  of  “scraps  of  paper” 
that  meant  nothing  when  gain  and  greed  are  at  stake. 
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The  fault  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  source  of  true  peace 
is  not  where  they  seek  it.  Peace  does  not  lie  in  the  national  propaganda 
of  peoples.  It  is  not  a  man-made  institution.  Our  very  lives  as  we 
live  them  show  the  elements  of  conflict,  and  how  can  we  expect  to 
reach  an  ideal  that  lies  only  in  the  teachings  of  God.  Here  is  the 
nub  of  the  question.  Peace  is  God  made.  All  the  appeals,  all  the 
documents,  all  the  parades  of  banners  and  slogans  will  mean  nothing 
unless  a  spirit  of  Christ  is  found  behind  the  marchers.  Some  may 
say  this  is  as  impractical  as  all  other  ideas,  but  we  deny  their  asser¬ 
tions  since  it  has  never  been  the  lot  of  the  world  to  suffer  when  the 
Prince  of  Peace  was  appealed  to.  And  we  base  our  claims  on  history. 
Attila,  the  Hun,  and  Charles  Martel  are  only  two  examples  of  prayer 
and  belief.  And  if  victory  such  as  was  obtained  at  Tours  in  711  A.D. 
is  the  fruit  of  prayer,  how  much  greater  can  be  the  victory  of  peace  if 
the  same  means  are  used. 


In  this  age  of  rush  and  worry  and  speed  in  the  pursuit  of  success 
the  majority  of  the  reading  public  have  little  time  to  receive  their 

education  and  culture  except  through  the  medium 
English  and  of  the  newspaper.  And  to  the  average  newspaper 

the  News  editor  this  should  be  a  very  salient  fact  in  the 

administration  of  his  sheet.  It  should,  indeed,  be 
a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that  the  news  items  are  the  means 
for  the  reader  to  acquire  an  education,  and  as  such  the  editor  should 
make  efforts  to  manage  the  news  in  a  manner  that  will  produce  a  real 
influence  on  the  public. 

Good  writing  need  not  be  embellished  with  the  exceedingly  fine 
points  of  rhetoric,  and  the  use  of  pedantic  styles.  High  sounding 
phrases  are  to  be  deplored,  but  the  necessity  of  good  clear,  precise 

English  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  rewrite  man  and  copy  reader. 

It  is  true  that  to  describe  a  boxing  match  in  a  scholarly  manner  is  the 
height  of  absurdity,  but  the  story  may  be  made  far  more  vivid  through 
the  use  of  correct  English.  And  even  those  who  read  nothing  but  this 
page  will  find  themselves  unconsciously  imbuing  the  style  and  by 
this  means  obtain  a  degree  of  culture  that  would  ordinarily  be  denied 
them. 


From  Foreign  Campuses  6 

WO  of  the  magazines  received  this  month  contain  tribute  to 
departed  professors. 

The  Dial  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kansas,  comes  as  the 
“Father  Finn  Number.”  What  John  A.  Gordon  has  to  say  in  his  article 
on  that  famous  priest  sums  up  what  Father  Finn  has  meant  for  St. 
Mary’s.  We  quote  his  opening  paragraph : 

Nowhere,  I  suppose,  outside  of  Cincinnati  did  the  news  of  Father  Finn’s 
death  create  a  more  deeply  felt  impression  than  here  at  St.  Mary’s.  Here,  as 
a  young  scholastic  and  as  a  newly  ordained  priest,  Father  Finn  taught  and 
prefected  and  prayed  while  he  gathered  material  for  the  best  novels  he  ever 
wrote.  Here  he  discovered  the  typical  American  boy  who  lives  his  life  over 
and  over  again  for  the  young  people  of  America  in  pages  of  Tom  Playfair, 
Harry  Dee,  and  Percy  Wynn.  Here,  we  may  truly  say,  Father  Finn  left 
his  heart  when  he  said  good-bye  to  the  good  old  school  on  the  Kaw  to  begin 
his  career  as  an  educator  and  pastor  at  Cincinnati.  And  here  Father  Finn 
is  remembered  still  as  a  great  benefactor. 

And  in  “At  Tom  Playfair’s  School,”  Remi  Gassman  says : 

Unfortunately,  the  great  American  novel  has  not  yet  been  written,  the 
novel  that  would  depict  in  accurate  detail  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  However,  what  concerns  us  more  intimately,  at  present,  is 
the  fact  that  the  great  American  juvenile  classic  embodying  the  daily  life 
of  the  most  characteristic  boy  of  the  ages  has  been  written  and  has  been 
enacted  upon  ground  that  we,  here  at  St.  Mary’s,  tread  upon  daily  to  perform 
some  per  functionary  exercises  as  walking  to  and  from  class. 

In  verse— “Paen” — he  also  honors  Father  Finn: 

Yield,  O  joyful  timbers,  to  my  lay, 

And  chant  your  happy  memories  of  a  bygone  day. 

Tell  of  Playfair  and  his  Ariel;  since  then  so  gay 
A  spirit  hath  not  walked  beneath  your  colonnade  array.  .  .  . 

Speak,  and  let  your  voice  be  heard 
Above  the  thundering  sounds  of  footfalls, 

As  they  surge 

Among  your  naked  boughs  .  .  . 

Incidentally,  the  Famous  Three— Tom  Playfair,  Percy  Wynn, 
and  Harry  Dee— is  a  book  now  published  containing  the  three  named 
above.  The  Laurel  of  St.  Bonaventure’s  has  an  article  and  a  poem 
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Coming 
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by 

PAUL  KESTER 
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Another  Great  Shakespearean  Revival 
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with 

HENRY  JEWETT  AS  LEONTES 
(A  role  in  which  he  won  universal  acclaim.) 
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about  the  late  Father  Francis  Walsh,  O.F.M.  And  an  editorial  has 
this  to  say  of  Father  Francis: 

.  .  .  The  Venerable  Father  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  campus  life  of  St. 
Bonaventure’s  and  he  was  known  by  every  student  as  being  a  true  son  of 
St.  Francis.  It  was  a  source  of  great  delight  to  those  who  were  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  associating  with  him  to  listen  to  the  interesting  incidents 
he  would  relate  to  them.  The  main  entrance  to  the  college  grounds  will  seem 
barren  without  the  familiar  figure  of  Father  Francis  walking  up  and  down 
the  sidewalk.  .  .  . 

The  Ethos  of  Emmanuel  College  has  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
blending  of  prose  and  verse.  This,  in  the  mind  of  Mary  G.  Tribble, 
is  “Poetry”: 

Mild  music  of  God’s  merciful,  kind  voice 
Flung  o’er  the  earth  to  reassure  men’s  minds, 

A  harp  adown  the  winds  of  time,  a  song 
That  tells  of  love  triumphant  over  pain. 

In  another  quatrain,  Ethel  F.  Morris  tells  of : 

HOLY  COMMUNION 
I  need  no  ladder  from  the  stars 
To  swiftly  mount  and  see 
My  Lord  and  God,  for  He  comes  down 
To  love  and  stay  with  me. 

We  liked  “Bostonia,”  and  its  method  of  presentation.  “A  Vaga¬ 
bond  King,”  by  Kathleen  Rogers,  is  a  short  story  well  written,— an  all 
too  rare  entity  these  days ! 

The  best  of  the  Ethos  verse  this  issue  is,  we  believe : 

CANDLE-LIFE 

Flickering,  fading,  gleaming  brightly, 

Candle,  will  you  live  the  night? 

Minutes  men  have  measured  by  you, 

By  your  quivering,  golden  light. 

Hungry  winds  and  gentle  zephyrs, 

Little  things  may  mark  your  doom, 

Yet  you  shine  on,  all  unmindful, 

Lighting  up  the  dusk-filled  room. 

Human  life  is  like  your  burning, 

Rising,  falling,  fitful  flame, 

Always  reaching,  never  finding, 

Never  two  lights  just  the  same. 

--Jeannette  Chmielinska. 


And  so  to  class. 
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